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first stag. This curious account is only mentioned
because it so admirably foreshadows his constant con-
viction that he understood all the intricacies of inter-
national situations when he had not grasped the elements
of them. At parting his grandmother urged him to do
his best to become like the Prince Consort, but the
resemblance was never very remarkable.1

For the next two years William lived with his regiment
in an atmosphere saturated with Prussian militarism, and
all the determinative influences of his early boyhood, the
splendour of conquest, the expansion of the vastly
extended Empire, now forming into character, began to
range themselves against the liberal views of his parents.
The general feeling in Germany just now, especially in
military circles, was savagely anti-British, and the constant
harpings of his mother on the superiority of all things
English would have driven a young man of far less
conscious self-importance than him into contradictious-
ness ; and when he returned to live at home again, this
developed into a personal antagonism to her. When she
heard disparaging remarks about England she acknow-
ledged that she was wont to answer back pretty sharply,
and occasions for friction multiplied.

No one could question her quickness and her cleverness,
but she had none of the ballast of wisdom to give them
weight. In both these characteristics, extreme clever-
ness and lack of wisdom, she and her son were extra-
ordinarily alike, but their very similarity, instead of being
a bond between them, only emphasised their antipathy.
Both had the conviction that their view of any question,
however hastily arrived at, was final and infallible, and
both abounded in dogmatism.

1 William II, My Early Life, pp. 96-14^.